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‘Travelling through the county of Cler- 


mont, about 18 miles east of this City, I | 


was informed by a Mr. Fee, that he had 
lately discovered a small fortification, (as 
he called it,) which he supposed to have 
been made by the Aborigines of this coun- 
try; and as it differed from any thing of 
the kind he had seen before, he requested 
me, as it would not be much out of the way, 
to visit it on my return, and take a draw- 
ing of it. 1 did so—and although it being 
late, had not time to examine it very par- 
ticularly, yet, from my own observation, 
and the information obtained from Mr. 
Fee, the above sketch, I think, will be 
found nearly correct: the outside circle 
represents an embankment elevated above 
the general surface of the earth around 
it, from 18 inches to three feet; a road 
passing over part of the wall has trodden 
it down, but when first found, it was near- 
ly of the same height all around; the in- 
ternal works consist of an excavation of 
the earth in the form above delineated, 
and I think, from 3 to 4 feet deep, with 
small or narrow pass ways communicating 
from the centre apartment into the other 
two, on the north and south extremities of 
it. The ground on whichit stands is slight- 
ly elevated above the surrounding coun- 
try, which is level, except a slight bank 
on {o the north-east, caused by a small 


but the night coming on, | was unable to 
make any further examination. 
W. LYTLE. 
Cincinnati, May 25th, 1825. 
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communicated to us verbally, information 
of the discovery of two burial places of 
the Aborigines, near the mouth of Indian 
creek, Ohio, which are remarkable, on 
aecount of the manner in which the bo- 
dies are disposed. The first body bein 
| laid with his left arm extended, and the 
| second being placed in like manner, with 
the head immediately under the arm of the 
first; the head of the third under the arm 
of the second, and the rest following in 
similar order. The bodies were about 
one foot below the surface, and each buri- 

al place contained fifteen. 
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THE HISTORY OF KENTUCKY, .« 


Exhibiting an account of the modern discovery, 
settlement, progressive improvement, civil 
aud military transactions, and the present 
state of the country, in 2 vols. 


By H. Marshall. 


This is the second attempt made by the 
| author, to give usa history of the discove- 
ry and settlement of Kentucky. In the 
first instance, his first volume only appear- 
ed, and was not a fair specimen of the 
}author’s talents. His present work is 
much better, both as to design and execu- 
tion. Yet, the “ punctuation” is very faul- 
ty, and there is a harshness in the expres- 
sion of his ideas, though otherwise his lan- 
guage is bold and nervous. 

In point of historical facts, (however ex- 
ceptionable Mr. M’s work may be in other 
respects,) he has placed us under great 
obligations.—He has furnished us with ex- 
cellent materials for a very correct his- 
tory. 

It will be remembered by all that read 
this work, that Mr. M. is apolitician. He 
appears to have had two objects in view 
in this work— 

1. To record the achievements of his 
countrymen, and in so doing, to give a cor- 


i rect statement of facts, of dates and cir- 


cumstances. 

2. With a design of producing a politi- 
cal reformation in his country. As a poli- 
tician, Mr. M. has enemies; to these, it ap- 
| pears, that he is not disposed to give any 

















stream, and, as I was informed, a spring; ||“ quarters!” Therefore, it is to be pre- 


In addition to the above, Gen. Lytle has | 
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‘sumed, that Mr. M’s conclusions are not 
always correctly drawn from his own pre- 
‘mises; nor isit to be supposed that he has 
‘given us an impartial history of his own 
‘times. In his narrative, where so man 
‘circumstances are blended with his indi- 
vidual transactions, or that of his family 
‘connections, we hear Mr. H. M’s side of 
the questiorf only. 

As to dates and statements of facts, it is 
believed that Mr. M. is tolerably correct; 





§ || but his inferences “ are too far fetched,” 


and in his “ reflections,” he has indulged 
himself very unreasonably. That Mr. 
|M. may have personally rendered many 
important services to his country, is what 
‘I do not pretend to question; yet, on this 
occasion, he is unquestionably the “ trum- 
peter” of his own fame. 

Mr. M. isa man of an inflexible charac- 
ter, heretofore a “ high toned federalist.” 
Standing much aloof from his political op- 

| ponents, it would appear that he has, on 
— occasions, given too high a colouring 
|to the political maneuvres of his opponents, 
-and proclaimed a “conspiracy” when 
‘none really existed; when, in fact, it-was 
only some deep political stratagem. That 
there have been attempts made to dismem- 
ber the Union, I have no doubt; but I am 
inclined to think that Mr. M. has frequent- 
ly seen “ spectres;” and from the violence 
with which he has frequently “ hurled his 
blow,” he only “ beat the open air,” and 
did but little execution, and no injury to 
the high standing of his political oppo- 
‘nents.—Posterity alone, can feel the bad 
‘consequences of sucha contest, and to 
| posterity, Mr. M. seems determined that 
‘his labours shall descend) 

| In regard to a reformation, Mr. M. seems 
‘to have his country’s good much at heart. 
|For, certain it is, that a political reforma- 
tion is much needed. There are two great 
contending parties; and which ever fails 
‘on the great political question, now agita- 
ted, will call for a Convention, to place 
ithe government upon some permanent 
' footing; and this is, indeed, absolutely ne- 
_cessary. Mr. M. advocates the power ex- 
-ercised by the Judges of his own state, to 
'declare the Jaws of that state unconstitu- 
‘tional—or, perhaps, is arranged on the 
‘side of the anti-relief system, on the 
ground of the legislature taking unconsti- 
tutional steps, to rid themselves of the old 























‘appellate tribunal. But he is hostile to 
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the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, declaring the Virginia and 
Kentucky compact. violated, by the pas- 
sage of what has been called, the “ occu- 
pying claimant law,” and the recently as- 
sumed powers of that tribunal. 

This work of Mr. M’s is also a western | 
production, and is a good specimen of the | 
happy progress that the art of printing 
and binding, in the western country, is 
now making. Had Mr. M. let religion 
and his enemies alone, his production 
would have been much better received; 
he shews no mercy to the one, and has 
done violence to the other. He openly 
advocates the basest of Socinian principles, 
and attempts to argue too, a subject which 
he does not understand.. . 

' SPOTSWOOD. 
' June 1, 1825. 





LETTER FROM A RECLUSE. 
[Continued from page 203. | 

The signal bell now rang for the inhabi- 
tants to quit their daily occupations, and 
my companions took me with them to the 
office of the Ancients—where all the aged 
party had assembled. A general and ani- 
mated discourse continued until about sun 
down, when the supper bell rang for our 
attendance. The company collected was 
the same as at dinner. The table appear- } 
ed. a profusion of good things, calculated 
to gratify both the appetite and taste. I 
should have thought the world had been 
taxed for the variety before us, and yet 
every thing seemed to be adjusted with 
great judgment to the medium that hies 
between frugality and extravagance.— 
The women seemed to take a more active 
part in the conversation than at dinner.— 
I should have thought a complete history of | 
the past day’s transactions, was then com- | 
municated from one to the other. 

With the termination of this meal, | 
had thought the business, and pleasures 
of the day, had closed together,—and was 
calculating how I should spend the eve- 
ning; when | was invited to the Anthene- 
um. We passed out of the dining room 
into a broad stair case, splendidly lit up 
with gas, which to me, who had never 
seen the sight. before, was truly wonder- 
ful. ‘The whole company entered a large 
hall over the Refectory, where there was 
an extensive library, a philosophic appa- 
ratus, with papers and periodical publica- 
tions from all partsof the world. Adjoin- 
ing the library, and over the retiring 
room, was‘an apartment set aside for con- 
versation. In those two rooms all the vil- 


lagers,who chose, met, either to read or to 
converse; then the youth of both sexes 
were admitted, which together, formed a 




















most interesting group—where ease, in- 
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telligence, and good humour, seemed the 
presiding deities. It is beyond the most 
fanciful painters of romance to describe a 
more interesting scene than I witnessed 
this evening in the social meeting of the 
inmates of this large family. 

At nine the bell rang, and the company 
broke up. The maidens, with their at- 
tendant matrons, first left the room; at a 
short interval the boys with their instract- 
ors took leave, the remaining company 
promiscuously withdrew. | was attended 
to my room. The gas tubes are lighted 
up by the means of a phosphoric match, 
and a bottle of acid kept in each room 
for the purpose.—In passing from the li- 
brary to my room, I found the square in- 
cluded in the village so illuminated with 
lights, placed at intervals, that every ob- 
ject around was made quite distinct. At 
five, next morning, the bell announced the 
time of rising—within five minutes the 
lights appeared in every building, and a 
short time after the villagers were stir- 
ring, in their domestic operations, and 
preparing forthe day’s work. After day 
had become visible,we were summoned to 
breakfast—I was called on, and attended 
to the refectory, where the preparation 
was not dissimilar to the evening repast. 
Breakfast continued half an hour, when 


the whole company were summoned, just | 


after sun rise, to their daily vocations—I[ 
must confess, this regularity and prompt- 
ness appeared to me rather oppressive; 
but these people say promptness and sys- 
tem are the soul of life, without which 
man finds his time fretted away, leaving 
little or no opportunity for recreation and 
study. They moreover conceive those 
two last employments, are as essential to 
health and good morals, as industry and 
sobriety. 

On my expressing a wish to go through 
the other parts of this establishment, 
which! had not yet visited, the same per- 
sonage who attended me yesterday again 
proposed taking on himself the office 
of my ‘conductor.—We first went to the 
work shops and manufactories—every 
kind of manufactory of iron and wood, 
was carried on with adegree of neatness 
which I never before witnessed. The 
cotton mill consisted of 1000 spindles, the 
wool department of 400 spindles, with 
preparation all of the best kind and in 
the neatest order. Their silk department 
was tome a matter of great curiosity, 
having never seen one before. Theiror- 
chard consists of 1000 trees of the native 
mulberry. They manufacture about 
3,000,000 cocons, which furnish wearing 
attire and handkerchiefs for the whole 
population. The color they put on these 
goods displays much taste, but in no in- 
stance gaudy. In going into the manufac- 





[July 2, 





tories you would think from their manners 
and looks that a refined population of the 
most improved society, had entered on the 
business—you see nothing of that vulgar 
look, so uniformly met with among the 
working people of all countries;—and well 
may it be so, as [am informed, no indivi- 
dual educated in this society, of 16 years 
old, is destitute of the higher accomplish- 
ments, such as music, drawing, astronomy, 
history, geography and ethicks. After 
leaving the work shops, the warehouses 
were our next object—which were well 
stocked with a profusion of every article 
wanted for apparel ordomestic use. ‘The 
granary was groaning with its abun- 
dance. One person is appointed by the 
committee of Elders to superintend each 
of those departments of trade. The 
mills are of a more convenient structure 
than l ever before beheld. Indeed every 
thing about the village seems to have 
heen directed by a pervading mind,and the 
most perfect economy in the employment 
of labour. 

The forenoon by this time was absorbed 
and the dinner bell called us again to the 
refectory. The variety in the display, 
particularly in garden vegetables, was 








much greater than yesterday. Ido not 
‘recollect one article of the vegetable, 
which I have seen in Europe or America, 
| which was not presented here, and served 
‘up ina great variety of ways. After din- 
ner, we walked about the lands, where we 
‘met the villagers at their several occupa- 
‘tions, In one of these groups, | came a- 
cross my forest companion, with forty or 
fifty more youths, not one of whom was 
\inferior to himself. We visited the ex- 
|tensive sheep folds—there were four va- 
rieties, among which I distinguished the 
merino, and another of a larger species, 
whose wool was used for carpets, blankets, 
&c. We visited the stock of cattle, horses, 
and hogs, and no evidence short of actual 
observation would have persuaded me, 
that these animals were susceptible of so 
high a degree of improvement as I met 
with in this stock. This excursion ex- 
hausted imperceptibly the afternoon; and 
I regretted exceedingly when I heard the 
usual summons which calls every one to 
the village. ‘his was Wednesday eve- 
ning, and after supper the whole popula- 
tion, of sufficient age, that felt disposed to 
dance, or look on, repaired to the dancing 
hall. Wednesday and Friday evening, 
through the year, I understand are set 
apart forrecreation of dancing. The hall 
was spacious andneatly fitted up. A pro- 
fusion of gas lights arranged in fanciful 
style hada fine effect. ‘The music was of 
the best kind, and supplied by the young 
men. The girls were tastily dressed, and 





the most perfect politeness and good 
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breeding prevailed. ‘The silly competi 

tions of vanity usual in such places, ex- 
isted not here. The coquette and the 
strutting fop would have met with no coun- 
tenance. It is a main point in the edu- 
cation of this place to sacrifice personal 
desires, and to promote the happiness of 
others by every possible means; and it 
would be thought highly unbecoming for 
any person to wound, even unintentional- 
ly, the feelings of another. This promotes 
an extreme delicacy and refinement in all 
their associations. At ten the party broke 
up, and never did I enjoy.oneso much.— 
On the fourth day, at the usual hour, I a- 

rose; every thing went on, with the usual 
regularity. I continued my examinations, 
attended by another of the Ancients, to 
the kitchens. Here every thing was so 
contrived that the labour of cooking was 
reduced to a mere recreation. To at- 
tempt to give you an idea of the various 
operations, would take an entire letter, 
and then I fearthe account would be con- 
fused and unintelligible. The washing 
and ironing, which is a severe branch of 
domestic Jabour, is performed at the steam 
house, by steam and what they calla dash 
wheel—this process is in itself so rapid, 
and attended with so little trouble, that a 
woman can effect more in an hour, than 
twenty females can by the slow and se-| 
vere process of using their hands and 
rubbing. 

We visited the apartment of the mar- 
ried persons, which consists of two rooms 
joined together, very handsomely furnish- 
ed. It is rare to find a woman with more 
than one child, an infant in charge; as all 
children, from two to three years of age, 
are entertained atthe nursery. I observ- 
ed all those rooms were furnished with 
water, gas lights, and heat, by small pipes 
entering them. We continued in the af- 
ternoon to range the grounds, and extend 
our-visits to several fine views and rural 
walks, laid out with great neatness, In 
the evening, | was attended to a concert; 
‘Vhursday being the regular evening for 
that entertainment. ‘The men and wo- 
nen, indiscriminately, joined, as they felt 
inclined, and, | am told, there is not one 
person educated here, that cannot carry a 
part in a concert on some instrument, and 
with the voice. There was a simple 
melody consaited in their music, which 
fastened on the feelings with more effect, 
than the modern refinements in that sci- 
ence. Many of the pieces were composed 
in the village, and all marked with a ca- 
dence, so peculiar to the Scotch airs. Our 
party broke up at nine. The fore part 
of the following day, | visited the several 
schools, The instructors took some pains | 
to exhibit the progress of their pupils.— 
Geography, arithmetic and the lighter | 














branches of mathematics,were astronomy, 
was taught to children under eight years, 
of age, and before they had committed | 


were instructed in reading and writing, 
composition, the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, in history, ethicks, and most of the 
branches usually tafight at the Colleges 
in America. From fourteen to twenty- 
one, their time was divided between the 
labours and the study of natural and mor- 
al history, philosophy, botany, chemistry 
and elocution, and practising in writing 
themes, ‘These branches were taught by 
‘regular lectures, from scientific men be- 








it, their Community. Since they have 
|every thing so constructed as they can, 
| subsist themselves, witha small proportion | 
of their time, their whole effortseems to, 


be directed to the improvement of the, 
pecs and therefore they have a rule by 








longing to the Institution, or, as they call | 


2t41 
mead 
celebrate the rites of theirreligion, The 
youths passed most of the day in debating 
on the comparative merits of the several 




















the alphabet. From eight to twelve, they || social institutions, with which history had 


imade them acquainted, and comparing 
them with their own. The debate was 
| animated, and conducted with great deco- 
‘rum. No one was permitted to speak 
longer than fifteen minutes; this habituated 
them to condensing their thoughts, and 
expressing them in a concise manner.. The 


: young females were all present, and seem- 


ed to take great interest in the subject. I 
was informed they often participate in 
the arguments, This exercise continued 
until nine at night, and the interest seem- 
| ed to increase with the hours. 

[ To be continued. } 











SELECTIONS. 
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}'rom Campbell’s New Monthly Magazine. 


which every man at 45, is exempt from | TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


the ordinary duties of the Community, and | 


‘at liberty to pursue any science, to which 
‘his inclination may direct him; and he is 
‘furnished with every facility, through an 
extensive library, and a scientific appara- 
tus. I witnessed some specimens of elo- 
/quence, in extempore addresses, from 
boys of eighteen, which would have re- 
flected honour on our most eloquent speak- 
,ers. There seems to be no distinction 
between the education of the male and fe- 
male, while at their schools—but one re- 


The Spring of the present year opened 
with the warm sunshine of summer, and 
closed with the snows and blasts of winter; 

| one bright fortnight put us all in spirits; 
| we recollected the pleasant predictions of 
'the Quarterly, already enjoyed a May de- 
| serving its poetical praises, already drank 
_ home-made wines without disgust, and saw 
our astonished hills covered with the vine- 
|yards of Burgundy and Champagne.— 
Good housewives brightened their grates, 
/prudent gentlemen left off their flannel 





turns to the domestic and manufacturing, 
the other to the fields and work-shops.— 
On Friday afternoon, all labour is sus- 
pended, and the entire population attend 
‘the several lectures, until nine at night. 
I attended them to the number of seven; 
every one is busied in taking notes, and 
all under 21 have to pass an examination | 





and was delivered in a plain, simple style, | 
icalculated rather to instruct than to ccn-| 
found the audience. Saturday, I visited, 
the schools for painting and music, and | 
'here was also taught architecture, and | 
several other branches, which! do not now | 


| waistcoats, parasols expanded, and young 
_ladies, whose cloth pelisses were a little 
_the worse for wear, gladly availed them- 
selves of an excuse to be smart in their 
silken spensers. But, alas! how short was 
the delusion! Again we shivered as if an 
, indefinite number of square miles of ice 
had not disappeared from the North Pole; 





-each month. Each lecture lasted an hour,| we closed our windows, called for our 


great coats, and those who did not wish 
_for catarrhs and consumptions once more 
lighted their fires, and put on their furs. 
At length, after Jong delay, summer seem- 
ed to arrive in earnest, with its bright 
skies and warm breezes; vegetation re- 


recollect.—In the afternoon, the youth | sumed its progress, and flowers started in- 


‘from 14 to 21, and those remaining unmar- ' to life to make up for lost time. 


\ried over that age, came out in a military | 
\parade. They were accurate in their, 
evolutions and exercise, and their arms . 
and equipments were in a neat condition. | 
I was told that it was a constant custom to | 
instruct the youth in military tactics on, 
‘Saturday afternoon. On Sunday, every. 
‘individual took what course seemed to be | 
most agreeable to him. Some walked in- | 


One fine 
evening, early in June, | left my lodgings 
end the law, to take a walk. I had been 
hard at work all day ina hot room, where 
summer had brought a curse and not a 
blessing—had given its heat, its dust, its 
flies and wasps, but withheld its sweet 
breezes, its bright flowers, its pleasant 
sights, and sounds, and smells. I roamed 
through the streets and squares to St. 


Sige eee 
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'to the country—some retired to the read- | James’ Park, walked round it once or 
ing rooms—some collected at their private | twice, and then returned home little re- 
apartments in groups—some (and | saw/ freshed or pleased by ‘my ramble. Car- 


numbers who had their prejudices fixed | riages rattling to a dinner or a theatre, 
before they joined the Society) meeting to | mencrying pickled salmon,womenscream- 
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ing radishes, quarrelling children render- 
ed cross by fatigue and heat, and a thou- 
sand unpleasant sights and discordant 
sounds, had disturbed my walking medita- 
tions; and when | got to my chambers | 
seated myself, in no very agreeable mood, 
at-my window, to inhale all the fresh air 
that was to be had, and to watch the ap- 
pearance of the stars in that scanty por- 
tion of the hemisphere unconcealed by 
walls-and chimneys, About 11 o’clock | 
felt very sleepy and very cross, called for 
a candle, went to my room and began to 
undress," You were going to bed? Oh no, 
I was going to dress for a party. As lam 
no coxcomb, and “never look in the glass 
for love of any thing I see in it,” (perhaps 
some one may guess that | see nothing 
very loveable) my toilet was soon conclu- 


ded; 1 seized. my chapeau-bras, cast one | 


longing glance at my night-cap, sent fora 
coach, and entered the gay Mrs. B.’s gay 
rooms a few minutes after midnight.— 
There I saw painted floors and painted 
faces,sweeping trains and towering plumes, 
sparkling diamonds and sparkling eyes, 
flowers in pots and in heads in equal pro- 
fusion, and cabinets, like a woman’s brain, 
full of fine things, and pretty things, and 
useless things, all jumbled together with- 
out order or design. 1 passed what is said 
to be a very pleasant evening, that is, I 
had a nod from four or five acquaintances, 
and a push from four or five hundred 
strangers; I was sometimes drowsy, some- 
times faint from heat; I was occasionally 
pinned into a corner, and unable to move 
for twenty minutes; my toes were fre- 
quently trodden upon (nota-bene, 1 have 
corns;) my sides frequently squeezed; | 
heard good music that made my head 
ache, ate good ice that made my teeth 
ache, and pushed my way through two or 
three quadrilles with partners, whom | 
never wish to see again. 

My first was a beauty, a real, superla- 
tive, blazing beauty, of about three or four 
and twenty. Her face and figure were 
both bewitching. Tall and enbonpoint, 
she had a slight and graceful bend from 
the waist, which gave an air of languor 
and elegance to her carriage, well accor- 
ding with the softness of a large full eye, 
shaded by a lid most: beautifully fringed, 
and with the exquisite polish and downi- 
ness of a skin whose smoothness my eye 
seemed to feel. 1 was full of admiration, 
preparing to be charmed, and fortifying 
my heart against love at first sight. “If,” 


t tJ, trembling at my danger, “if she 
should light up those beautiful eyes with 
the blaze of intellect, and embellish that 
lovely mouth with the magic of good hu- 
mour, ‘vincendo mecol lume dun sorriso,’ 
1am afraid it will be all over with me.” 

But my fears were unfounded, and my | 




















heart proof against all the magnificence of 
her person and air. Educated probably 
in the belief that beauty isa sure and suf- 
ficient passport to every man’s homage 
and love, and disdaining to call in the aid 
of auxiliaries in her conquering career, or 
impressed by some vague notion of keep- 
ing up her own dignity, my lovely partaer 
appeared to consider her showing herself 
to the world at all as an act of infinite con- 
descension ‘To look at her was honour 
enough: she did not deign to return the 
compliment by looking at me; she distan- 
ced every attempt at conversation, bridled 
into triple disdain when I ventured to ad- 
dress her, and barely allowed the tips of 
her fingers to touch my hand in those 


parts of the quadrille which required the 


profanation. Perhaps she was displeased 
by my stub nose, or the cut of my coat, or 
perhaps she discovered that 1 had not 
learned to dance in Paris;—so I thought, 
till in the course of the evening, J] perceiv- 
ed that the gayest men and the best dan- 


‘cers in the room, with aquiline noses into 


the bargain, met with the same freezing 
reception from this contemptuous fair one. 
Thanks to her pride, her folly, or stupidi- 
ty, | came off heart-whole: for although I 
am too great an admirer of beauty to fall 
in love with even a Minerva, marked by 
the small-pox, yet I could never be capti- 
vated by personal attractions, unless 
brightened by intellect and vivified by sou): 
I should as soon think of kneeling to one 
of Guido’s hours, or pining away for the 
Venus de’ Medici. 

lam ashamed to say that I found my- 
selfanticipating with malicrous satisfaction 
the time when my haughty beauty will 
become a slighted old maid. There are 
bright eyes enough in the world which 
will look kindly on their admirers, and 
plenty of lovely lips that will at least chat- 
ter good-natured nonsense ; and unless 
twenty thousand golden charms contribute 
their powerful influence, a proud or dull 
goddess will not find adorers for more 
than an evening, will meet with only eye- 
worship, and see no hearts laid upon her 
altar. ‘Then when the freshnese of youth 
begins to disappear, and its bloom to fade, 
when newer faces attract, and partners 
for even a quadrille are valuable posses- 
sions, the beauty of thirty sickens for past 
homage, and would fain begin to be con- 
descending and agreeable; but alas! dis- 
appointment sours the temper, adds pre- 
mature wrinkles aod unnecessary gray 
hairs, years creep on, rouge and pink rib- 
ands cannot retard their progress, forty 
will arrive at last, and bring a “single 
blessedness,” which good-humor does not 
sweeten, nor intellect or usefulness enno- 
ble. 


Such were my reflections on my first | 











partner, as | stood squeezed up in the re- 
freshment room, hot and thirsty, longing 
for ices and Roman punch, for lemonade 
and negus, but debarred by the interven- 
tion of fifty ladies from obtaining my de- 
sires. , 

My second compagnon de danse was a 
very different person. She was just pret- 
ty enough to be plain, had a smart figure, 
and a turned-up nose, of which she ap- 
peared to be proud; for she contrived to 
give it a more than natural elevation by 
a frequent jerk of the head. She was 
fashionably dressed, that is, she looked as 
if one of our great grandmother’s pictures 
had stepped out of its frame. The scanty 
arrangement of hair on the forehead, the 
mass of corkscrew-curls falling in gradual 
profusion from the temples, the long waist, 
wide sash, and pointed stomacher, all re- 
minded me of days of yore, and made me 
expect to see a full blown rose in the-la- 
day’s hand, or a lapdog with a gilt collar 
at her feet. She seized every moment 
she could guin for conversation, or ] should 
rather say for talking, and “ talking is not 
always tu converse.” Heavens! how ma- 
ny things she said while we were at sup- 
per! | remember that among other sub- 
jects she touched upon the following: — 
Belzoni, Adam, men’s hats, the Spanish 
constitution, the radicals, handsome men, 
architecture, Venetian beads, Lord By- 
ron, romance, artificial flowers, Brussels 
lace, Roman pearl, young Grimaldi, the 
Bible Society, old china, the North Pole, 
and pine-apple ice, &c. &. To be sure, 
she did not say any thing very new or 
very wise upon these topics; she did not 
comprehend the nature of half of them; 
ran one into the other in the most extraor- 
dinary manner, and talked so rapidly that 
I could with difficulty follow the variega- 
ted thread of her discourse. 

“Have you seen Belzoni? | long to go; 
but there is such a crowd. | hope there 
a’n’t many mummies, they are so shock- 
ing, it makes one quite shudder. J should 
like to see Belzoni himself; he must be 
very interesting. He is so tall. If like 
tall men” (casting a glance at my figure, 
fortunately above six feet.) “I am sure 
men were meant to be much taller than 
they are. {Iam quite certain Adam was 
ten feet high. How tall he must look in 
his hat.” (I suppose she meant Belzoni, 
not Adam.) “La! how they stuff the hats 
now! They put a padding in to make them 
sit on one side. How I did laugh when | 
saw Captain Shaw’s! J thought I should 
have died. It becomes him very much 
though, for he is very handsome; but how 
much better he would Jook in a Spanish 
hat and feathers; I wish they were worn 
in this country, and short satin cloaks and 
daggers—they are so interesting. What 
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a fuss the Spaniards are making now; 
they want to have our constitution and 
the King won’t let them. Oh! | know 
all about it, for Papa talks about it every 
morning at breakfast. Papa is so against 
the radicals: so am I; I can’t bear Mr. 
Hobhouse. I like handsome men,” (a 
glance at me) “though plain men are of. 
ten very agreeable. Person is nothing, 
manners are every thing. I’m sure | 
never know whether men are plain or 
handsome. I saw such a handsome man 
in Waterloo street this morning; | can’t 
think who he was. Don’t you admire 
Waterloo street? | like it all but the 
chapel; I can’t bear the chapel, there is 
such an ugly thing on the top. Architects 
shouldn’t invent such new fancies; they 
should go abroad and study the models of 
antiquity. Were you ever in Italy? J 
should like to go to Venice; it must be so 
interesting to sail about in a gondola.— 
They say those little beads they make 
the purses of come from Venice; | can’t 
think how they make them, they are so 
small. J wonder if Lord Byron will ever 
come home. How interesting he is! La! 
what a swimmer he is; only think of his 
swimming the Hellespont, which is ten or 
twelve miles broad, in imitation of some 
great hero. Oh no; I remember it was 
some lover of the name of Hero who swam 
across to see his mistress. How roman- 
tic! 1 like romantic people. Are you 
romantic? I am very, very romantic in- 
deed, 
moon light. Captain Shaw does quiz me 
so about it: he says I’m in love; but I’m 
sure I’m no such thing.” 

In this manner, with a great deal of 
real folly, and I suspect a little affected 
simplicity, my fair chatterer ran on, much 
to my amusement, perfectly satisfied with 
herself, and I believe kindly disposed to- 
wards a partner, who, though neither 
handsome, nor in Spanish costume, was 
yet six feet high, and a patient listener to 
her rattle. 

When I parted from her I walked about 
for some time, and did not join in another 
guadrille, till the rooms were sufficiently 
cleared to admit of comfortable dancing. 
I heard many scraps of conversation du- 
ring my lonely wanderings, for lonely I 
was, according to a very beautiful defini- 
tion of solitude, since there was not, one 
among all who surrounded me, who, 

‘sIf L were not, would seem to smile the less.” 


There were sad complaints about the 
heat and the crowding, mingled with Jan- 
guid declarations that it was a most de- 
lightful party, and doleful Jamentations 
over the necessity of going to several 
others the same night; yet it appeared 
to me that there was something either of 
pleasure or of pride in the tone in which 


I often stand out in our balcony by | 


these double or triple engagements were 
related. , 

“] must go to Lady R’s. to-night, can- 
not escape showing myself for ten minutes. 
Thank you, | am sorry to say my husband 
is still very unwell. Dr. Maton saw him 
this morning, and says he must be kept 
quiet. You'll come to me on Tuesday? 
Oh! he’ll be well by that time, I hope; 
besides he won’t hear much of the music 
in his room when the doors are shut. I’m 
quite surprised to see Mrs. Thompson 
here to-night. Her son has not been dead 
three weeks. Such want of feeliag is de- 
testable.” 

‘“‘ How do you do, Mrs. Marten? How 
well Miss Marten looks to-night. I de- 
clare I believe she is rouged, and her eyes 
are SO brilliant.” 

«Ah! I told her coming out would do 
her good. She was very ill all the morn- 
ing, but ] made her come with me. Her 
spirits want raising; that cough is only 
nervous. She’s a strange creature, and 
dislikes gaity, but she’s only seventeen, 
and these whims will wear off.” 

“Oh yes, my niece, Charlotte Sinclair, 
was just the same; would only go out 
twice a week, and never on a Sunday, 
and all that nonsense; but her motker, 
my sister, a very sensible woman, soon 


cured her; she made her go out every 
where one season, then took her to Bath, 


Brighton, and Cheltenham, and she came 
| back so improved, quite a different crea- 
ture, and now she’s never easy at home.” 

My next partner was what was called 
a beautiful dancer; her dress was a little 
shorter than fashion warranted, and | sus- 
pect had given fifteen shillings for her 
shoes. Her foot moved as,if by clock- 
work, and executed the most astonishing 
little manceuvres, always stopped and be- 
‘gan at the identical moment, always en- 
‘ded in the very acmé of the fifth posi- 
‘tion, and seemed as if the purpose of their 
creation had never been fulfilled till, deck- 
ed in white satin slippers, they were al- 
‘lowed to figure in a quadrille. 

flonors bring inconveniencies ; fame 
produces the necessity of continued exer- 
tion: my present partner proved the truth 
of these maxims, and was evidently la- 
boring for reputation, not dancing for 
pleasure. She never spoke a word, and 
appeared annoyed when ! addressed her; 
her whole attention was given to her 
employment; and although her flushed 
cheeks, parted lips, and panting bosom 
proved that she was hot and tired, yet she 
would not allow herself even the inno- 
cent relaxation of walking a demi queue de 
chat, or shortening the length of a balance. 
When the exhibition was over, I supposed 
I should hear the tone of her voice; but 

















she could only throw herself into a chair, 


where she continued in a flaming, fanning, 
panting state for many minutes, while J, 
ina most orthodox manner, took a seat 
by her’ side, and patiently waited her 
pleasure. When she had recovered, how- 
ever, instead of paying her old partner 
apy attention, she seemed totally engross- 
ed by the desire for a new one, and con- 
tinued in a state of visible anxiéty till she 
was assured she should be permitted to 
produce another fit of fatigue and exhaus- 
tion. Then honoring me with a bow and 
a smile, she hurried away to secure a 
place in another quadrille, seized as if by 
acknowledged right, the situation of pri- 
ma donna, and seemed impatiently to wait 
the recommencement of her glorious la- 
bors. 

The lady to whom I was next intro- 
duced might once have been agreeable, 
and would, perhaps, have continued so to 
the end of her life, but for a most unfortu- 
nate occurrence which took place last 
summer, an occurrence which | am sure 
all her acquaintance must bitterly deplore. 
She spent six weeks in France; and I should 
suppose from her coversation, that she 

















will never again know a happy moment 
in England. She would talk of nothing 
else. If I observed that the evening was 
warm, she replied, “almost as warm as at 
a ball I was at last year in Paris;” if I 
proposed to open a window, she asked if 
it was a French sash; if I blew my nose 
she talked of French cambrics; and every 
one in the room, upon whom I made a re- 
mark, was a plain likeness of one of her 
Parisian acquaintance. Indeed, all her 
powers of admiration were left on the 
other side of the channel, or confined to 
articles imported from thence. Iam not 
speaking of her preference for French 
silks, French gloves, Leghorn bonnets, and 
Mechlin lace: these possess a place in 
every woman’s affections, a‘corner in her 
heart from which neither duty nor hu- 
manity can drive them, where they effec- 
tually resist the attacks of law and the 
pleadings of patriotism. Doubtless the 
ladies are in the right; doubtless it is fol- 
ly to think of our own starving manufac- 
turers, or to suppose that the crimes and 
miseries produced bv smuggling are at all 
attributable to those who purchase con- 
traband goods: French silks must be worn, 
though every gown should cost a life; 
and as to Mechlin lace veils, they are 
worth a world in ruins. All this is natu- 
ral and usual; and to those who blame 
the gentle sex for doing all the little in 
their power to ruin their country, I can 
only say that we are every one of us sub- 
ject to imperfections, and that 


‘¢ She that has none, and lives as angels do, 
Must be an angel—but what’s that to you ? 


My present partner’s Gallic tastes far 
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exceeded these ordinary limits. ‘To her 
there was nothing beautiful in English 
scenery, or English architecture; for her, 
English musicians played, and English ac- 
tors toiled in vain; London ice did not 
cool her tongue, nor London cookery 











please her palate; no watch went well, 
no gown sat well that was not of Parisian 
make; every Frenchman was agreeable, 
every French woman naive, piquante, or 
spirttuelle; and there was.in the air and 
manners of them all a je ne sais quoi, which 
surpassed description and bafiled praise. 
French literature was not forgotten: “Ma- 
thilde” was the prettiest novel ever writ- 
ten; she started in angry amazement when 
I preferred Shakespeare to Racine, and 
I suppose would have been equally indig- 
nant could she have heard my opinion 
of the “Henriade.’ However, as 1 had 
no wish to irritate her, I avoided al] un- 
necessary contradiction, and I believe she 
did not think me more disagreeable than 
the rest of my fellow countrymen. We 
parted tolerable friends, and I suppose | 
shall soon hear that she has turned Athe- 
ist or Roman Catholic, in compliment to 
the land of her love, or eloped with a 
French valet or an exhibitor of dancing 
dogs. 


[ Conclusion in our nezt.] 
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An association has been formed in this city, 
for the purpose of establishing another commu- 
nity, upon Mr. Owen’s principles, though with 
some slight variations in the details of its plan. 
They have purchased the site for their establish- 
ment, consisting of about 800 acres, at the YeL- 
Low SprinG, Green county, near the head wa- 
ters of the Little Miami, about 65 miles N. E. of 
this city, and are preparing to commence their 
operations immediately, by the erection of suit- 
able buildings, for the accommodation of the 
visitors to this favorite watering place. We re- 
gret to find, from their advertisement, that the 
contemplated improvement will preclude the 
practicability of accommodating visitors this 
season. 

It is also understood, that this community has 
in view the establishment of several manufacto- 
ries, for which the water power in the vicinity 
of the Springs will afford favorable sites. 


ae 


‘The late message of Gov. Troup, of Georgia, 
to the Legislature, has been the subject of severe 
animadversion in most of the newspapers 
throughout the United States. It exhibits deci- 
ded symptoms of mental derangement, and may 
be productive of much evil, if “the men there 








are a3 madas he;”’ but we trust that there will 


be found a sufficient number of men of intelli- 


gence and discretion to keep him under neces- 
sary restraint, so as. to prevent him from doing 
mischief, It would be a very melancholy, cir- 
cumstance, if the state of Georgia, the most un- 
fortunately, situated, and weakest state in the 
Union, should beled by a madman to her own 
destruction, and bring the disgrace.on our coun- 
try, and on free governments generally, which 
would follow, if the course of proceeding recom- 
mended. by its governor should be adopted. 

But although the general character of the in- 
habitants of Georgia for intelligence and infor- 
mation is far from being as high as we could wish, 
yetit is certain that that state possesses many 
citizens of the highest character, as well for pure 
patriotism as for intelligence and talents; and 
we trust that their exertions to avert from their 
state the misfortunes and disgrace with which it 
is threatened, will not be withheld, nor be un- 
successful. 


PHiscellanecous tens. 


LAFAYETTE passed through Albany, on his 
way to Boston, on the 13th ult. 


Boston, June 16.—Gen. Lafayette and suite 
arrived in this city yesterday about 3 o’clock, 
P. M. and proceeded immediately to the resi- 
derge of the Hon. J. Lloyd. We are happy to 
learn that the General is in good health, after 
all the fatigue and dangers of his long journey. 

We understand the General will meet the 
several branches of the Legislature of this Com- 
monwealth, in the Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, at 10 o’clock this forenoon, where 
he will be addressed by his Excellency the 


Governor in their behalf. 


A letter from Gen. Lafayette to the Mayor of 
Boston, says: *¢1 am obliged to set out on the 
20th June, to visit the states of Maine, New- 
Hampshire and Vermont, ahd will proceed down 
the North River to New-York, thence to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and the seats 
of the three Virgima ex-presidents, 0 as to em- 
bark on the 15th August.” 


Fire in Troy.--On the morning of June 11, 
says the Piqua Gazette, six buildings in Troy, 
Miami county, Ohio, one of which was the ho- 
tel of Mr. Overtield, were entirely consumed.—- 
The buildings were all the property of H. G. 
Philips, Esq. of Dayton. It is supposed to have 
been the work of an incendiary. 


The Michigan papers inform us, that such is 
the tide of emigration setting in upon that terri- 
tory, that it is with difficulty the emigrants can 
procure temporary accommodation in the city 
of Detroit 

Mr. David Ayres, of Ithaca, New-York, has 
had about sixty persons, between eight and sixty, 
employed in making American Imitation Leg- 
horns, from native grass. In fineness of braid, 
texture, and color, these hats are said to be 
equal to the imported, though they are sold 25 
per cent. cheaper. 


Esquire.-The court of Chancery of New- 
York, have abolished the title esquire in the pro- 
ceedings of that court. Probably the court 
thought there were more dignitaries of this or- 
der than common people te gaze at them; and 
therefore, that the title had ceased to be one of 
distinction. 
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AMERLCAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


From the 1st. No. New Series of the Philadelphia 
Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences. 


The American Medical Profession will learn 
with great satisfaction, that Dr. Samurr L. 
Jackson, of Philadelphia, is engaged in pre- 
paring for publication, a system of the Prac- 
Tice oF Mepicine. Such a work has long been 
a desideratum in this country, and we antici- 
pate its appearance with much pleasure, as we 
feel confident that a well written work by one 














| who has had experience in the diseases of our 


climate, will speedily set aside many miserable 
European compilations, which have been foisted 
on our Medical public. 

Dr. Jackson, is particularly well qualified 
for this important task he has undertaken. His 
opportunities for experience have been exten- 
sive, and he has studied our disease with great 
devotion. It may be said of him with justice, 
that he is one of the best and most (anatomical- 
ly enlightened pathologists in the United States. 
We stated in our last number that no great time 
would elapse beforeAMERICAN physicians would 
be guided in their practice, by the talent and 
skill of AMERICAN authors, and thus far we 
‘have very little cause to fear being considered 
as too enthusiastic. 

Dr. Dewres’s new works on the Diseases of 
Children, and on the Diseases of Females, are 
rapidly advancing, and may be expected during 
the present year. ‘These, with his recently pub- 
lished System of Midwifery, are in a very great 
degree the results of his own observation during 
a long continued and ample practice. 

We are acquainted with the fact that several 
other original medical works are now preparing 
for the press by our countrymen, and friends— 
though it would be premature to announce 
them at present. We are satisfied, however, 
that the spirit of emulation and the honourable 





ambition to excel is leading to the most desira- 
ble results in our native medical literature—and 
we canassure those who are labouring for the 
advancement of science and the honour of our 
profession, that they have our cordial wishes 
for their success, as well as that it is our fixed 
determination to give them every assistance in 
our power. 

Dantev Drake, M. D. has been unanimons- 
ly elected Professor of the ‘Theory and Practice 
of Medicine in the Transylvania University, at 
| Lexington, Kentucky. The vacancy in the 
| chair of Materia Medica caused by this appoint- 
ment has not yet been filled. We may hope 
that the learned professor will speedily publish 
| his work on the diseases of the Western Country, 
| announced some time since, which his literary 
abilities and ample experience so well qualifiy 
him for making extensively interesting and 
useful. 


A late number of a respected cotemporary 
journal, contains an annunciation of the recep- 
tion of a set of CivtALe’s Lithontriptic instru- 
ments from Paris, by a distinguished surgeon of 
New York. From this we infer that the fact 
was not known that such instruments were 
brought to Philadelphia, fully six months ago, 
by Professor BBown of Transylvania University, 
and that not only have they been extensively 
experimented within this city, but the instru- 
ment has been several times improved by 
different ‘instrument makers. Experiments 
were first made by ProfeszorsPuysick, Gipson 
and Horner, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
on the dead subject—and subsequently Drs. 
Puysick and J. R. Barton have operated on 
the living patient. The last and most per- 
fect lithontripter has been produced in this 














|city by that ingenious and scientific artist, Mr. 





1825.] 


Isatan LuKENs,and is allowed by all who have | 
seen it to surpass any thing yet attempted in this | 
way. Doubtless Mr. L. will meet with the most 

gratifying reception from Dr. CiviALE, on his 
arrival in Paris, as he will place in his hands an 
instrument far better suited to the proposed 
operation, than could be ready conceived of 
by one who never has seen any thing better than 


the original contrivance. 





The New-York Mercantile Advertiser, says 
there are now seven frigates and 64 gun ships, 
and two large corvettes, building in that city. 


We find the following notice of the forthcom- 
ing novel of the author of Waverly, in the latest 
London Literary Advertiser: ** Tales of ‘the 
Crusaders. By the author of Waverly, Quentin 
Durward, &c. 4 vol. post, 8vo. in the course of 
the month. 

Among the numerous works preparing for pub- 
lication, are the following: 

The Novice; or Man of Integrity. By L. B. 
Pickard, author of the Gil Blas of the Revolu- 
tion, in 3 vols. [Vol. Ist. has been received by 
the James Cropper, and is expected to be imme- 
diately put to press. ] 

Paul Jones; a Romance. 
ham. 

Saratoga Springs.—The Saratoga Sentinel 
says, there is, at this time,a much greater num- 
ber of visitors at the Springs in that village, than 
has ever been known so early in the season ; and 
that June is likely to become a fashionable 
month 

No doubt the great staple of Saratoga, the 
waters of her mineral Springs, will be consumed 
this season in most profitable abundance; anda 
pretty portion of the cotton profits of the South, 
in spite of the prudent advice ofa Southern pa- 
per to keep them at home to pay debts, will be 
made payable at the North, in the course of the 
summer. 

That gentlest of men, however, and most dig- 
nified of magistrates—that most subordinate of 
citizens, and courteous of diplomatists—that 
mirror of governors, Governor Troup, of Geor- 
cia, will not probably come to the North this 
year. He bas been and isengaged in more im- 
portantand patriotic caresat home. Expcri-; 
ence having shown that the mincral springs of 
Saratoga are very lucrative, he has been looking 
round to find in his own State, some source of 
revenue equally productive. He bas at last 
found one; and itis a mineral spring, too. He 
purchased it, forthe benefit ofthe health of all 
Georgia, ofthe late Creek Chief McIntosh, just 
previous to the execution ofthe*treaty by that 





By Allan Cunning- 





| verbal correction, was adopted. 





chief, for the cession of the Creek Jands. He | 


gave $20,000 forit; but for so valuable an ac- || 
quisition no sum could be considered extraya- || 


gant. Governor Troup and his friends will, 
doubtless, find better accommodations, and 
waters more suited to their present complaints, 
at the McIntosh Spa, than at the North, and will 
therefore not go nbroad.— Troy Sentinel. 


Western Boundary of Arkansas.—The party of 
Surveyors, who are running the Western Boun 
dary of this Territory, passed Cantonment Gib- 
son, a few days before Col. Arbuckle left there, 
on their way to Red-river. We are gratified to 
learn that the line runsa little wore than three 
miles west of the Cantonment, and about one 
mile west of the mouth of the Verdigris; and 
thatit leaves all the most valuable part of the 
bottoms of the Six Bulls:(or Grand) river, and 
the principal part of the most important Salt 
Springs, (which are very abundant in that coun- 
try, and the waters of the strongest quality,) 
within the limits of our Territory. 

It has been generally supposed, that our Wes- 
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tern Boundary will strike Red river about three 
or four miles east of the mouth of the Kiami- 
che, which, agreeably to the line established by 
the late Treaty, will leave the Choctaw Indians 
a tract of country within the established limits 
of thisTerritory of upwards of 60milesin breadth, 
from east to west, by an average length of about 
125 miles, extending from the Arkansas to Red 
river. ; 

As the survey of our Western Boundary must 
ow benearly or quite completed, we hope some 
gentleman who may have the opportunity, will 
do us the favor to ascertain and communicate 
to us, the point where it strikes Red river, to- 
gether with any other information in relation to 
it which would be interesting to the public. 

Arkansas Gazelle. 


An Itinerant Legislature.—The Providence, 
R. I. Journal, says the legislature of that state 
runs upon wheels, and goes around the state to 
uccommodate its customers as orderly asa tin 
pediar’s cart. It has four sessions a year, one 
half of which is usually occupied in going to 
and from the place of meeting, which is held in 3 
and some times 4 points of the State. 


FOREIGN. 


Commons on the 10th of May by a majority of 
21. The vote stood, ayes 248, nays 227. After 
the main question wascarried, and the bill read 
a third time, three amendments were proposed ; 
one, to insert the words, *¢not to sit in either 
House of Parliament,” which was negatived 
without a division. The second was similarly 
disposed of; but the third, which was merely a 
It was pre- 
sumed the House of Lords would fix upon some 
day in the ensuing week for the discussion, 











Mr. Stanly, M. P. recently returned from the 
United States, was to be married to Miss 
Wilbraham. 


The Prince of Saxe Weimar, was about to 
sail from Plymouth in a Dutch frigate, for the 
Chesapeake, on atour through the United 
States. 


The magnificent Livy, on Vellum, known by 
all the scholars In Europe, and which was pur- 
cased by Messrs. Payne and Poss, in the sale of 
Sir Mark Syne’s library, has been transferred to 
Mr. Dent, for 500 guineas. 


been awarded, by the board of Longitude, to 
Mr. W. Widinham, of East-street, Red Lion 





Square, for the best Chronometer, it having va- 
ricd one second and eighty-five-hundredths of a 
isecond on its mean daily rate during the twelve 
months. The prize of 200/. had been awarded 
| to Mr. J. M. French, of the Royal Exchange, 
for the second best Chronometer, his having va- 
ried one second and eighty-five-hundredths of a 
second during the last nine months, and forty- 
five-hundreths of a second during the last six 
months, on its mean daily rate. 


Matthew Broemark, a learned Danish Math- 
ematician, has invented a new Steam Carriage, 
which can be easily guided, and travel, it issaid, 
four leagues in an hour. The first experiment 
was made 60 leagues from Stockholm. 


Mr. J. Murray,io a paper in Brewster's Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science, just published, after 
detailing a number of experiments on frogs, rab- 
bits,&c. says,‘I have no hesitation to pronounce, 
with most positive certainty, that in Ammonia 
will be found a complete antidote of hydrocy- 
anie (or prussic) acid, and in acetic acid, an 
| effectual counterpoison to opium.’ 





The Catholic Relief Bill passed the House of |) 











Longitude.—The annual prize of 300/. had | 















France.—The Moniteur contains several roy- 
al ordinances, one of which appoints a commis- 
sion, consisting of twenty-five members, for the 
liquidation of the indemnity due to the French 
whose estates were confiscated or sold by the 
revolutionary government. 


—— +o 


Massachusetts General Hospital.—By a state- 
ment of the trustees, it appears that, of 120 
boarders, in the Asylum for the Insane, during 
five quarters, ending March 31, 1825, sixty-five 
have been removed, and fifty-five remain. Of 
sixty-five removed, two eloped, and one was an 
unfit subject, leaving sixty-two, of whom forty- 
one were relieved, including twenty-eight cured. 


The sales of hammered stone at the New- 
Hampshire State Prison the last year, amounted 
to $16,327. The profits, or excess of receipts 
over disbursements, amounted to $7,773. The 
general receipts of the the prison for work done 
in the different departments of labor, after de- 
ducting all the expenses of the prison for the 
year, amounted to the sum of $6,340. 








DIED—At his seat on Staten Island, on the 
I lth June, after a long and painful illness, the 
Hon. DANIEL D. TOMPKINS, late Vice- 
President of the United States, and formerly 
Governor of the state of New-York, in the 51st 
year of his age. 
In the city of New-York, on the morn- 
ing of the 13th June, after a painful illness of 
four weeks, the Rev. Joun SUMMERFIELD, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the 27th 
year of hisage. The deceased had laboured in 
the ministry for the space of about eight years; 
and was a very popular and eloquent preacher. 











ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 


The citizens are respectfully informed that 
the anniversary of American Independence, 
will be celebrated hy the Philomathic and Ero- 
phobic societies of Cincinnati College, on Mon- 
day morning next, at 9 o’clock, in the College 
edifice, when a general attendance is solicited. 
The exercises will be short, so as not to prevent 
the audience from attending the city oration. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

Prayer by the Rev. C. B. McKg&k. . 

Declaration of Independence—B. Harrison. 

Erophebic Orator—A.S. Reever, 

Philomathic Orator—J. H. Wixson. 

OLIVER SPENCER, 2. Erophebic 
H. HATHAWAY, ; committee. 


N. G. R. GASSAWAY,2 Philomathic 
C. SELLMAN, committee. 


The United States Literary Gazette. 


CONTENTS OF NO. VI—JUNE 16, 1825. 

Reviews—Schoolcraft’s Travels in the Cen- 
tral Portions of the Mississippi Valley; Reform 
in Harvard University, Origin of the Proceed- 
ings, Report of a Committee of Overseers; “The 
Travellers, a Tale. 

MiscELLANY—A Residence in Glasgow, Dr. 
Chalmers and Mr. Irvine; Italian Lyrical Poet- 
ry, De Rossi. 

OrtGinAL Poretry--The Soul of Song; The 
Proclamation of Salladine; Address to the 
Moon; Westminster Review for April, 1825; 
Redfield, a Long Island Tale;. Poems by John 
Turvil Adams. 

INTELLIGENCE—Subsidence of the Baltic; 
Say’s American Entomology ; Italian Novelists; 
Russian Wines; Travels in Greece. 

List of New Publications; List of Works in 





| Press. 
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Selected Porctr 
CONSUMPTION. 


BY PERCIVAL. 





There is a sweetness in woman’s decay, 
When the light of beauty is fading away, 
When the bright enchantment of youth is gone, 
And the tint that glowed,and the eye that shone, 
And darted around its glance of power, 

And the lip that vied with the sweetest flower 
That ever in Pestum’s garden blew, 

Or ever was steeped in fragrant dew, 

When all that was bright and fair, is fled, 

But the ioveliness lingering round the dead. 


O! there is a sweetness in beauty’s close, 
Like the perfume scenting the withered rose ; 
For a nameless charm around her plays, 

And her eyes are kindled with hallowed rays, 
And a veil of spotless purity 

Has mantled her cbesk with its heavenly die, 
Like a cloud whereon the queen of night 

Has poured her softest tint of light; 

And there is a blending of white and blue 
Where the purple blood is melting through 
The snow of her pale and tender cheek ; 

And there are tones, that sweetly speak 

Of a spirit, who longs for a purer day, 

And is ready to wing her flight away. 


In the flush of youth and the spring of feeling, 
When life, like a sunny stream, is stealing 

Its silent steps through a flowery path, 

And all the endearments, that pleasure hath, 
Are poured from her full, o’erflowing horn, 
When the rose of enjoyment conceals no thorn, 
In her lightness of heart, to the cheery song 
The maiden may trip in the dance along, 

And think of the passing moment, that Ties 
Like a fairy dream, in her dazzled eyes, 

And yield to the present, that charms around 
With all that is lovely in sight and sound, 
Where a thousand pleasing phantoms flit, 
Witb the voice of mirth, and the burst of wit, 
And the music that steals to the bosom’s core, 
And the heart in its fulness flowing o’er 

With a few big drops that are soon repressed, 
For short is the stay of grief in her breast: 

In this enlivened and gladsome hour 

The spirit may burn with a brighter power: 
But dearer the calm and quiet day, 

When the Heaven-sick soul is stealing away. 


And when her sun is low declining, 

And life wears out with no repining, 

And the whisper, that telis of early death, 
Is soft as the west wind’s balmy breath, 
When it comes at the hour of still repose, 
To sleep in the breast of wooing rose ; 

And the lip, that swelled with a living glow, 
Is pale as a curl of new-fallen snow ; 

And her cheek, like the Parian stone, is fair, 
But the hectic spot that flushes there, 

When the tide of life, from its secret dwelling, 
In a sudden gush, is deeply swelling, 

And giving a tinge to her icy lips, 

Like the crimson rose’s brightest tips, 

As richly red, and as transient too, 

As the clouds, in autumn’s sky of blue, 
That seem like a host of glory met 

To honor the sun at his golden set : 

O! then, when the spirit is taking wing, 
How fondly her thoughts to her dear one cling, 
Asif she would blend her soul with his 

In a deep and long imprinted kiss; 

So Fane the panting camel flies, 

Where the glassy vapour cheats his eyes. 
And the dove from the falcon seeks her nest, 
And the infant shrinks to its mother’s breast. 
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And though her dying voice be mute, 

Or faint as the tones of an unstrung lute, 
And though the glow from her cheek be fled, 
And her pale lips cold as the marble dead, 
Her eye still beams unwonted fires 

With a woman’s love and a saint’s dlesires, 
And her last fond, lingering look is given 
To the love she leaves, cat then to Heaven, 
As if she would bear that love away 

To a purer world and a brighter day. 


a ee 
From the United States Literary Gazette. 
THE SOUL OF SONG. 


Where lives the soul of song? 


| Dwells it amid the city’s festive halls? 


Where crowd the eager throng, 
Or where the wanderer’s silent footstep falls? 


Loves it the gay saloon, 

Where wine and dances steal away the night, 
And bright 2s summer noon 

Burns round the pictured walls a blaze of light? 


Seeks it the public square, 

When victory hails the people’s chosen son, 
And loud applauses there 

From lip to lip in emulous greetings run! 


Dwells it amid the host, 

Who bear their crimson banners waving high ; 
Whose first and only boast : 

Draws tears of anguish from the patriot’s eye? 


Follows it on the path, 

Where the proud conqueror marches to his home, 
And wearied of his wrath 

Smiles as he steps beneath the imperial dome? 


No—not in festive halls, 

In crowded marts, nor in the gay saloon; 

Not in the forum falls, 

Nor in the conquering host, the gracious boon: 


But where blue mountains rise 

Silent and calm amid the upper air, 

And pure and cloudless skies 

Bend o’er a world, that lies below as fair; 


But where uncultured plains fers, 
Spread far and wide their beds of grass and flow- 
And heaven’s bright pencil stains 

Clear gems that roll away in silent showers; 


But in the depth of woods, 

Where the slant sunbeam gilds the hoary trees, 
And the soft voice of floods 

Glides on the pinions of the evening breeze ; 


But in the broken dell, 

Where the cripsed ivy curls its tangled vines, 
And the wild blossom’s bell 

Drops with the dew, that in its hollow shines; 


But in the gulfy cave, 


Where pours the cascade from the glacier’s | 


height, 
And all its waters wave, 
Like rainbows, in their luxury of light; 


There dwells the Soul of Song,—— 


It flies not to the city’s festive halls, 
But loves to steal along, 


Where the lone wanderer’s silent footstep falls. 
P. 





THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD. 
{ Translated from the Italian. } 
A wolf, who, grown infirm and old, 
Could rob and rend the flock no more, 
Kneeled to the shepherd of the fold 
For pardon, and devoutly swore 
His hand from rapine to withhold, 
If he might share the food in store :— 
You should have come, our shepherd said, 
To beg before your teeth decayed. 


(July 2, 725. 






| .SONNETS. 
| BY PERCIVAL. 





I stand upon the mountains, ’mid a sea 
Of rocks, and woods, and waters, vales and 
ylains, 
| Whiete smiling treedom clad in russet reigns, 
Beneath a cloudless, deep-blue canopy, 
Whereon, in sovereign pomp and majesty, 
The lord of day ascends bie noontide throne, 
| And looks o’er all, himself unviewed alone, 
| Such is the burning brightness of his eye; 
' And here with apwerd breil, and daring wing, 
And glance, that dwells undazzled on the blaze, 
And finds its home in those unclouded rays, 
' From off these rocky battlements I spring, 
' And soaring to more etherial height, 
| My pinions lift me on to Heaven’s own world oi 
light. 





|My country—at the sound of that dear name 
|The wanderer’s heart awakens,nerved and bold ; 
| Before him stand the deeds and days of old, 
The tombs of ages, and the rolls of fame 
‘Sculptured on columns, where the living flame 

| Of freedom lights anew its fading ray, 

| And glows in emulation of that day, 


shame: 
| Yes, at the thoughts of these bright trophies, leaps 
| The spirit in his bosom, and he turns 
| His longing eye to where his parent sleeps, 
| And bigh on rocks his country’s beacon burns; 
And though the world be gayest,and sweet forms 
Of love and beauty call him, be would fly, 
And walk delighted in her mountain storms, 
And man his soul with valor at her cry, 
And in the fiercest shock of battle die. 











THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


‘ 
2 ye preparatory departments of the THxE0- 
LOGICAL Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Ohio, are opened for the present, 
| at the residence of the President, near Worthing- 
ton. Two instructors, of well known ability, 
having been engaged to assist the President, and 
' the course of study being the same as in the most 
/approved Academies and Colleges, the expecta- 
tions of the public, in relation to this most inter- 
esting institution, we trust, will not be disap- 
ointed. 
All the Students will reside under the same 
| roof with the President and Instructors, and be 
continually subject to their inspection. 





TERMS. 
| Board per week, - - - $1 Ov 
| Allincidental expenses - - - 25 
| Tuition in Collegiate Studies, peran. 20 00 
Tuition in Academic Studies, peran. 10-00 


| Candidates for Orders, will receive instruction 


| gratis. 
Tuition fees must be paid in advance, and 
boarding secured. 
By order of the Trustees, 
PHILANDER CHASE, President. 


P. S. The final location of the Seminary being 
deferred till the next Convention, written pro- 
sals, offering inducements for that purpose, 
will be received by the President, till the ist of 
April next. P. C. 
June |, 1825. 


REMOVAL. 


A. H. CORWINE, PORTRAIT PAINT- 
ER, has removed to Mrs. Funk’s boarding 
house, No. 33, Main street. 











Cincinnati, June 25. 


When on thoir focs they stamped the brand ot 
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